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A very valuable essay on the provisions of the con- | built upon the principle of force. 


stitution of the United States, in respect to electors 
of president, was received too late for the present 
number—but shall have a place if the next Reersrer. 

It is the order of business in this establishment, 
(and it may be well to mention it for the information 
of its friends), that the Rearsrer shall be made up 
every Friday at noon, except while congress is in 
session, when the preparation of the sheet is delay¢u, 
or certain pages left open, to receive any interesting 
matter which the southern mail may furnish—hence 
long articles, unless of present importance, are never 


given out on Fridays. ‘This cireumstance is noticed | 


now, because by yesterday’s mail I received a statement 


as to what is called a ‘collision among the judges,” | 


at New-York—which, a ‘‘subscriber” says, is suppos- 
ed to be from an “official source,” with a request that 
1 would insertit. As the ease is one in which the 
public is concerned, it shall have a place in the next 
paper. Though an opposing statement, if offered, 
shall follow it. 

A considerable part of this sheetis given up to in- 
sert an account of the erplosion of the “National Ad- 
vocate,” a paper that has long been conducted on 
the high-pressure principle! 1t would be an affair that 
could not excite any curiosity or interest out of the 
state, exceptfor reason of the states present peculiar 
situation, and it is from this cause only that I have 
allowed so much room to it. 





of a great political power seated in the south, is not 
new. Ii was anticipated twenty-four years ago, and 
began to make itself manifest pretty soon after the 
arst election of Mr. Jefferson, in the sending forth 


of its dogmas to which all were expected to sub- | 


scribe, under the pain of political excommunication: 
and I well remember that one of the most venerable 
and most honest whigs of that day, observed, with 
reference to it—*we have broken down the ‘Essex 
junto,’ but the time is coming when it will be as 
much the duty of the democratic party to break 
down smother juntc,” or words to this effect. In my 
opinion, the prophecy is fulfilled, and the time spoken 
af has arrived. 


Circumstances placed Virginia at the head of the 
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The quasi war with 

France, most of us thought, was got up for the pur- 
pose of erecting an “energetic government” at home 
—and the Virginia armory was built to resist, at arms, 
the laws of the Jand, if the elections should fail to cor 
rect the evils complained of. ‘These are the facts as 
they were undefstood and believed at that period; 
but we excused ourselves as to the last, by consider-' 
ing it a defensive measure. What a man claims for 
‘himself, he should always be ready to yield to others 
|_and it is on this principle only that eny excuse 
could be formed for the spirit and meeting of the 
|Hartford convention, if possible to excuse itat all— 
'which I cannot, because at that tigae the enemy had 
‘possession of a part of Massachusetts, and was ra- 
| Vaging otir coasts with all the wantonness of barba- 
‘rous warfare. It was not a time when matters of opir 
inion should be interposed between a man and his country. 
And, though we may regard the stand takeg by Vir- 
'ginia, in the ereetion of her armory, as an ultra pro- 
aneenytoms partially taken by the people of the 
‘bably prevented only by the result of the New-York 
elections), must be respected as anti-national. “But 
ithe diseretion of the people—the exertion of their soves 
reignty at the polls, rectified and regulated these mat® 
‘ters, and restored us toa federal feeling; and compel- 
led aregard for that power which it is.the present de- 
sign of some to set aside and trample upon, that a 
caucus—a small meeting of unauthorized individuals, 
may gather it to themselves, and exert it to serve 
|their own particular purposes. 


| Ido not mean by this expression to say—and what 





‘I mean to say I wish to be understood, that each per-sem 


‘son who attended the caucus last held at Wasi 

‘had any selfish quid pro quo in view before him, for 
‘men of noble minds were in that meeting—but 1 
speak of the body, taking upon itself the right to “‘r@- 


eastern states, (and terrible effeets from it were pro- 
> r ° 
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republican states, in the early period of our politica! |commend” or nominate, contrary to the will of a ve- 
struggles. They were content to follow the leadings | ry large majority of “the republican members of 


of the “‘ancient dominion,” because they stood op- |congress,” and preferring an individual, not because 
posed to the dictations and designs of the eastern | he was orisa better republican or a better man than 


party, which we believed had seriously resolved to | his rival candidates, but from their @wn personal predi- 
possess the power and wield the sceptre of this na-|lections in favor of him. Yet if Ifelt myself at liberty 
tion, with a strong arm; and, as Boston was called the | to dive into the private political history of many cf 


‘head quarters of good principles” at a certain time |those who attended—as many, perbaps, as wou! 
of political excitement, by one interest, so might 


tichmond have been called by the other;—and, yet, 


constitute a majority of the whole, we should prob:- 
| bly find it composed cf such as were recently violeit 
perhaps, the extent to which politics were carried in | opponents of the “republican” party, supporters 
cither place, was not approved of by a majority of the | Mr. Clinton in the very act for which he suffered 


parties attached to them respectively: for beth were | preseription, er persoms notorious at home for th: .< 
Vor. VKVR——~2 
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over-flowing desire to hold offices or possess infiu- 
ence among the peopie. If my readers will look at 


cate the body as is stated above. The inferences to 
be drawn from the preceding siatement, so far as it 
goes, will justify a general assertion, that ihe caucus 
nomination mainly derives its support, not from the 
people, but from the ullya power-seeking party among 
us. Ido not say parties—as it is impossible for me to 
believe, when I see the ‘“‘New-York Evening Post’ 
and the “Richmond Enquirer” in “holy alliance,’ 
that there is more than one party. As to others of the 
most prominent papers which support the caucus, I 
never looked for principle in them; and, to repeat a 


favorite saying, “blessed is he who expects nothing— | 


for he shall not be disappointed.” 

By the triumphs of the republican party in 1860— 
(though opposed by the influence of the eastern junto 
in the senate of Pennsylvania, in the precise manner 
in which the’ same party has been lately opposed by 
the southern junto, in the senate of New York), Vir- 
ginia obtained a powertul ascendency over the re- 
publican interest of the United States—whether 
more than she deserved or not, is immaterial at 
present; and this ascendency, in the ordinary course 
of things, vested itself in the possession of a few 
aspiring Spirits, because the people at large, wearied 
with the great efforts that they had made, relapsed 
into an inereascd attention to their oirn private affairs 
--and, as if by common consent, left the manage- 
ment of the politics of "the state in the hands of per- 
sons rallying at Richmond, who had the leisure and 
the disposition to attend more especially to them. 
Here is the rock on which all the old republics split. 
“Vigilance is (and always has been) the condition 
on which liberty rests.’ It is human nature to “feel 
power and forget right.” 
ous examples in which rulers have exerted their influ- 

ce and authority for the good of a whole people; 

Thésé serve only as splendid exceptions to the 
prevalence of a general lust for domination asd par- 
tial administration of public affairs, that a few may be 
benefited at the cost of the many. And such has been 
the power of those persons at Richmond, aided by 


There are some few glori- 


oihers who have a common interest in the imposition, 

that, though one county may pay fifty times as much 

tax, or be required to furnish fifty times as many 
, q y 

soldiers as another, each has the same legislative re- 

presentation; and every body knows how easily 

persons are tickled with the possession of office and 


the courtings of “the great.” The same misrepre- 


sentation of the people exists in Maryland, but n t 


so generally grievous as in Virginia, snd is maintained 


by other causes. And, besides, we do not aspire to 


- _—— —— = ——_—-* ———— 





*That is, the majority of the people. 


the dictation of principles for the rule and guide o 
the republican party. In viewing the condition of 
the list of the members of the caucus for themselves, | 
I apprehend they will not be ata loss to class and lo- 


Virginia, governed by an unquestionable minority 
even of the free holders, I have oftentimes thought of the. 
saying of one of the pope’s ministers, who, when it 
was observed, ‘you have a great deal of religion in 
Rome,” replied, “‘yes—we make it for exportation.” As 
I believe there is more practical religion in the United 
States than in any other country, because the law 
does not interfere to make hypocrites or pamper de- 
_Yout Knaves—so also I am convinced that there is 
‘more practical republicanism in either of the eastern 
and hitherto federal states, than the Richmond junto 
vill ever allow to their fellow-citizens of Virginia, if 
they can prevent it. The pope kas lately published 
an “encyclical letter” to his bishops, against the Bible 
/society—as if the people ought not to read the word 
of God for themselves*—and has not the decree gone 
forth to “the regents,” or sub-junto in New York, that 
the people of that state shall not be trusted with the 
The 
‘holy father,” says thatthe reading of the Bible is 


| election of a president of the United States? 
| against the order “of the famous council! of Tren:”— 
| and for the citizens of New York to exert the elective 
| franchise, is against the “‘authority”’ of the caucus at 
Washington. They are said to be guilty of a “per- 
fidious liberality,” who distribute the Bible without 
price; and I and others are charged with something 
like toryism, even by yearling democrats, because 
we contend that “the people” established the con- 
stitution of the United States, and that we the people 





| have aright to be heard in every case growing out of 


far as to abolish the constitution itself and make a 
But the natural and 
indispensable right that every man has, to decide for 


> 

its provisions, when we please to demand it, even so 
{ ° 

| new one at our own discretion. 


| 
‘himself on what he owes and ought to do, in his rela- 
| tions with his Creator and Preserven, is not less 
‘clear than the right which he holds to decide on the 
administration of his ownaffairs in his associated or 
social and political capacity; and the dictation of 


reljgious creeds, by rosy-cheeked bishops in eon- 





clave, J cannot suppose to be more repugnant to 
common sense than the uncalled for doings of power- 
The first, 
however, pretends to a “divine authority;” the 
But either is cf ils 
own manufactory, and cannot be binding on any indivi- 


hunting members of cengress in caucus. 
last affects to hold a “patent.” 


dual further than the proceedings under it conforms 
to the dictates of his own conscience. The big-bel- 
lied priests of the established churches, thunder it 
forth that “‘relicion is in danzer” when a loss of infin- 
ence or emo/wrent is feared; and those who wallow 
in office, deputising away, perhaps, every thing but 


the profits, baw] out for the “preservation of th 


ort. 79 
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See present Vol. page 16. 
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Yhis is not to be wondered at; for there are many 
who seem to think they ought to live upon the labors 
of others, This too general desire for office and its 
effects, is among the taxes that we pay for our liber- 
ties—an evil of no small magnitude indeed, but one 


that it wonld be unsafe to do altogether away, if we 
could, though we must keep it in check as much as we 
can. An old witch, says the fable, ‘disturbed “all 
hell” that she might obtain her little dog 


reality is, 





that some would rotse the 


of our nature and “make a hell upon earth,” ae- 


complish their private, personal and mercenary 


views. What, for example, is it to the people of New 


and the | 
basest «aimed : 


—_ 


revarded by all, save that some of his smoothly turned. 
periods or biting sareasms, are repeated for the day, 
by way of amusement, and then consigned to nothing~- 
Such has been the conduct of the junto. The 
power yielded to it through courtesy, has been abused. 
It would not only possess the throne, but suffer no rivak 
to stand near it. Like to the gentleman named, it 
was always ready to denounce any deviation from its 
own will as rebellion tothe party. But ithas been more 
successful than he was—having yet had means to 
repress the presumption of any to lead public opinion, 
or set up persons for the chief places in the govern- 
ment, without its consent. Yet the ground taken now— 


ness. 


York, whether a certain individual is made secretary | the present broad attempt to bring public opinion inte 


of state or sent out minister to England? 
be an equivalent for a transfer of the power of the 
state to the rule of a few unauthorized and irrespon- 
sible persons, located elsewhere? 

But toreturn to our subject. The Richmond party, 
in its acquisition, assumption and use of power, may 
be comparcd with a celebrated member of congress 
and its fate will be the same. I allude 
to “John Raadolph, When the re- 


publican party came into authority, that ETS 


from that state, 
of Reoanoake.”’ 
though he never was a man of business, took the lead in 
the house of representatives, and he has oftentimes 
futimated, immodestly from his place, that he had di- 
rected its proceedings—and he did, to avery great ex- 
fent and for a considerabie time; for there wasa sort 


of fear of offending him, and the necessity of ‘stick- 


ing to the party” for a while eppeared so evident, | for reason of her splendid public 


fhat he was tolerated more by his political friends 


Pavain. li was—Aewo 
matter to keep him within any thing like reasonable 
pounds. 


to actindspendently of him—they could not any lon- 


ger bear with his presumption, though loath te shake 


Will that | 


j 





contempt and make the voice of the people a thing to 
be laughed at, under the cant of “preserving the repub- 
lican party,” is so plainly at war with the wide-spread 
professions of this caucus of caucusses, that every mam 
begins to see and fee] it—and the time, I trust in hea- 
ven, is close at hand, when the proclamation of this 
junto will, like the present speeches of Mr. Randolph, 
amuse us and be passed by, with the saying, that doing: 
is belter than talking. A little practical republicanism 
is more valuable than all the theories with which the 
press of Virginia has groaned. New York made her 
glorious canals while that state was speaking about in- 
ternal improvements; and, when the first named state 
shall be at liberty to act for herself in political mat~ 
ters, she will not less claim and receive the respect 
and attention of her sisters on account of them, tham 
rorks. 

It is more with pleasure than regret that I say, Vit« 


any man ever had been before, or probably ever | ginia has given tous a‘*Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
nid do this. or he would not | Son and Monroe,” and that the office of president has 
He would doas he pleased; and it was a hard deen held by some one of her sons eight ninths of the 


‘period of the constitution. The first was as the unani« 


At lasi, some summoned up courage eneugh | 
‘with which he acted, and both belonged to the uniow 
rather thar 


Kim ofi, for he had been politically persecuted and 


possessed great and peculiar powers of 
nr io meei emergencies in debate. ie was soon 


eft with only a “little band” in the house, and ques- 


speech a a Y rd 
‘not wish, ifTe 


mots choice of the nation, and the second of the party 


The others have “deserved 
well of their country,” and manifested much talent im 
their exalted statlon--I venerate them, and would 
ould, to deprive them of the very gene 


+9 the state. 


‘yal approbation which their administrations have ree 


ions were decided without waiting for kis consent to | 


their adoption! ‘The majority governed, and not Mr. 


Randolph. Then he endeavored to break down what 
were regarded as the land marks of the republican par- 
y. He grumbled at Jefferson and fairly opposed Madi- 
on, and has at last settled into what he is-—a splendid 
~uin of what onght to have been one of the most valua- 
ole of the human race. His mind, capable of grasping 
every subject, 
his own self-consequence than the good of those who 
tooked up to aes and he has dwindled intoa mere 
“peaker, orator, if the phrase pleases better, who is 


and heard with x: 
i 


almost listened to iid wonder 


fund attention. —_and ali that he cnrs fo rratten ands 





was more bent to the gratification of | 


ee ee 


eeived, though some great points of policy were far 
fyom being unanimously approved of, even by their, 
most resolute friends: yet, surely there were othef 
men, in some ofier of the states, as well qualified as 
they, to fill the office of president—but their just 
claims to the public confidence being ably and perpelu- 
ally strengtiened by the consideration that they were 
‘cradled in Virginia,” caused the republican party 
at large to yield up every local feeling, thorgh 
such feeling, perhaps, predominated in the exaltat 
tion of those distinguished individuals; apd still so it 
has been, that both Messrs. Madison and Monroe 
were probably saved frorr the prescription, more b¥ 
» of Pennsylvania Yan that ef the Rick 


the adherens: 
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mond directory and its agents, as will occur to every , jealousy, and the plan was to dissipate thai power by 


one who ¢an call up to recollection the polities of the 


last sixteen ycars. 

- With this flow of honors, Virginia ought to have 
been content. The people were; for they respected 
the rotation principle, and thought net of dictating « 
suceessor of Mr. Monroe—but the lust of “the par- 


ty” after power is not to be satisfied, and they enter- 


ed into a contest that will prove most fatai to them- 
selves, even if they succeed in forcing on the people 
the candidates named vy dieir congressional caucus— 
‘for there will be an irresistible re-action: even their 
"president, if they should make one, will be prostrated 
by it. This should always be the fate of parties and 
persons who stand opposed to the public will, and 
prefer their own pretensions against public opinion. 
ideprecate loculities, and the drawing of “‘geograpni- 
eal lines;” but the truth is, that those who prece? most 
against the principle are those who practise it most. 
‘To me, the word “yankee,” sounds as smooth an 
‘becomes the mouth as well,” as “Virginian;” but | 
would not like to hear a person recommended to of- 
fice, or another defended in the administration of that 
which he holds, aid on the fioor of the house of represen- 
tatives to boot, BECAUSE HE WAS A YANKED.” But lit- 
the Rhode Isiand has many as good and as useful citi- 
zens as even the almost titled “John Randolph, of 
Roanoake”’—and, let him boast as he will of it, his 
blood is not one jot better than a cotton-spinner’s. 
He and others ought to look at the population tables. 
Power must abide where freenen live, and it wili—let 
management do what it can to keep it down. 

I would not, knowingly, be uncharitable or unjust 
to any man, or set of men: butI feel myself justified in 
expressing 2 decided opinion, built upon hundreds of 
“indescribable somethings,” that the bringing out of 
Mr. Clinton for the presidency in 1812, and the great 
political dissentions that have since prevailed in New 
York and Pennsylvania, had their origin in the power- 
holding party of Virginia. This opinion is not to be 
slightly considered, because the proof of its justice may 
always be wanting. We are compelied to believe ma- 
ny things, though we cannot reach the facts on which 


our belief is founded. “Now, I believe that the Hart-: and others, that sent but our merchants claimed of 


ford convention had for its object a severance of the 
union—but there is no positive proof of it; and I 
also believe thata meeting which was held at Albany 
some years before, and that was adjourned in a hw- 
ry, through the .?mericanism of the Jate Mr. Bayard, 
had the same design—but this also rests on opinion; 
and 30, perhaps, the: matters first noticed must ever 
rewaig. The progress of population in the great 
states nawed, had long been viewed with increasing 


oe oe ~ 





*4 reverse of. this mov be found in the recommen- 
‘ation of achaplain some time ago, and when certain 
rqatlers relative to the president’s house were spoken 
of at the last session, 


oe 


divisions, which, if left to itself, world preponderate 


: ; 
| of its own natural foree. 


‘ 
| 


We incy the more easily 
,Suppese this by calling up a fact that lately happened 
in Virginia. The leaders in that state affect to be 
\ ferribiy alarmed lest the chcice of.a president of the 
United States should deysive on the states represented 


in congress; but they are alarmed only because they 


lear a loss of thet: power—for it is pretty well ascer- 


tained that ¢ uajority of the siates cannot be manug- 


ed. Are they opposed to the principle of voting by 
_ stetes in the house of represeniatives in a solitary case, 
|as to the appointment of an oflicer severely subjected 
ito the controul of am yortiy of the whole number of lie 
members? They are not—or they would not be so 
zcolous to raise up and increase what they suppose to 
oe their strength in the senate, built wpon the same prin- 
‘ 


ciple, but acting in all cases of ordinary Jegislationr, 


having a concurrent vote in appointments to office, 


being a party to the forniation of treaties which are 


lo a ae) ~ rd . 
ceclared to be the “supreme law of the Jand,” and 


constituting the tribunal before which even the presi- 
dent himself must be tried! Now, this is a consistent 
| perseverance in principle!—but to the case in point 


At the last election for members of congress in Vir- 





iginta, Dr. Floyd, then and now a prominent represen- 
, tative from that state, and whose name we find on the 
list of those who attended the late congressional cau- 
cus, addressed the freehoiders, and a brief report of 
his speech was published in the <‘Herald of the Val- 
ley,” printed at Fincastle, from which the following 
are extracted: 


“ 


| €&r 4s to the power of 
the states in the house. "the states in Ure senate. 

Hie said “it waspossible, “But his grand objec- 
from the circumstances tion to Mr. Adams was 
before us, the election of his having ceded to Spain 
president would devolve the province of Texas, a 
| on the house of represen- territory that would have 
| tives, a misfortune to be de- made Two SLAVE HOLDING 
plored by all good men, as it svaves, and taking in lieu 
\wouldtake it out ef the hands thereof the Floridas, by 
| of the people and place it in which treaties the southern 
the hands of afew men. This interest had not only lost 
‘he demonstrated by stat- rourn senarors, but our 
|ing that the small stutes of government had lost five 
| Delaware, Rhode Island, millions of dollars which 


= p?4s to the power of 





have as much influence as 
| Virginia that sends tweaty 
two.*” 


| one representative, would Spain,” &c. 


' There is a vast field for comment on these con- 
'trasted paragraphs; and the idea that Mr. Adams, 
| (acting as the president’s clerk in the ease stated, and 
| writing-out a treaty, that was almost unanimously 
| agreed to by the senate and carried into effect by the 
| house), having “ceded Texas” is singular, indeed— 
| but it seems that, while there was an immense fear of 








——_ 


| *That is, eight more than Ohio, though the free and 
:musket-bearing population of Virginia is now less 
| flean tirat of Ohio. 
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the power of the states in the house, as tothe election of | from the ‘National Intelligencer,” in the preceding 


a president, there was great zeal to increase the same number of the Recrsrer; and, as from this special 

ety : matter I had striken out, so far as I could, any new 
power in the senate, that the “‘souticrn interest” might be charges against Messrs. Gales and Seaton, and as I 
supported! But this subject shall be more exten- thought that enough had been inserted in this paper 
sively examined hereafter. It is now mentioned only 7 a ee eee Set desk ee 
their behalf, a ‘‘defence” of what I had not been design- 
nion was founded or is sustained, as to the ever- | ¢ly instrumental in promulgating agaiast them, and it 


; . |is stated that I had endeavored to avoid a ‘“‘reiteration”’ 
watchful eye of the Richmond interest to the acqui- ‘of the charges. It is clear that the editors, as on se- 
sition and preservation of power, by all manner of | veral other occasions with me, have spoken “before 
means, even to the making of slaye holding states, to place they had any thing to say.” I would give them, and 


, ar anit |all others, ‘fair play,” however little I have re 
the stable and unceasing influciace of the states in the senate, | garded their paper as a political oracle. a pe 


in the hands of the ‘‘southern interest:”’ for the twe new that I was “conscious” of doing them an act of in- 
states that were “lost,” as the gentlemen has it, | Justice; itis certain that I did not mean it. To use 


their own elegant term, no other than a “‘shabby” edi- 
though they might not have had together as many as | tor would have imputed to me what they have: and 


20,000 citizens, could yet have had power over all | hea I ag gs desire that my “motives” should be 
opps udged vy theirown: 
the acts of the government equal to the two millions | Judged by . 


and a half of citizens who inhabit the states of New | 





to shew one of the thousand things on which my opi- 








neha | Mr. Batpwrx. A number of gentlemen of Pitts- 
York and Pennsylvania. Such is the constitution.— | burg, lately invited Mr. Baldwin to a public dinner, 


Re ieonbugh. | eer 2 ge Prag of mre for ea zeal 
pny , | and indefatigable exertions to promote the domesti 
rhis paper, however has reached to such a length, industry of ‘our country.” 1 . invitation was Pert 

cepted, and a large number of the people sat down to 

political ruse de guerre of “the party” to put Clinton out | splendid entertainment. The last of the regular 
, toasts Was— ; 

of the way, and govern the states | have named by) guy distinguished guest, Henry Baldwin. ‘a 

stirring up divisions in them, untilthe nextnumber.; Mr. Baldwin then rose, and expressed the grateful 

After which the caucusses of 1916 and !824—their | feelings with which he received this evidence of ‘the 

confidence and approbation of his neighbors and fel- 
iow citizens. He remarked that, in relation to the 
great subject on whieh our opinions were now so hap- 

_pily united, he would take the liberty of reminding 

ihe company, that there was one man to whom the 

country was indebted, more than any other, for the 


that I must defer any further remarks on the grand 


- 


constitution, principle and purposes, shall be severe- 
ly examined. 


“A SAMPLE,” INDFep! During my absence from 
home, the following appeared in the *utional fatel- 


‘ 


ligencer”— | progress of a system which embraced the whole in- 

4 sample.—Niles’ Weekly itevister publishes, from! dustry of the nation; that, for the protection of the 
the National Journal, the wriiings of the seeretary oi | interests of navigation, commerce and manufactures; 
state, impeaching the conduct of the editors of this 


‘or the construction of roads and canals; the efforts 
of Mr. Clay had been uniform and zealous—confining 
himself to no one branch, he had been the strenuous 
advocate of the sy tem on national principles, em- 
bracing alj alike, without local or partial views. Mr. 
Baldwin concluded by offering as a toast: 


paper, with the following remark: ‘Messrs. Gales 
‘and seaton replied, put, as in seiecting, | had more 
‘‘ regard to the general facis us to the convention, than 
‘arciteration of the charces aguinstthem, i does not 
“seem requisile that I should publish theiv defence.”’ Was 
there ever soshabby an excuse for so unfaira course?| Henry Clay and the American system. 
What signifies his motives if be commits an act of in- | Which was received with great applause by the com- 
jusiiee, which his attempt at an apology for, shews lic | pany. ; 
was conscious of? We give this as asampie of the piti-; The following volunteer was also given, which 
fui treatment we have received from sume others— | <hews that Messrs. Baldwin and Tod were both born 
the National Gazette, &c. whom we have not thought | in Connecticut— 
it worth while to name, because their disingeuuous-, Py judge Shaler—The state of Connecticut. Whilst 
ness cxcited no surprise—being what we and otheis; she can manufacture such domestic fabrics as Buald- 
look for from them. But the editor of Niles’ Week- | win and Tod, she will scarcely need 2 tariff for the 
ly Regisier so often puts forth his claims to creditfor | protection of genius and perseverance. ; 
candor and moderation, we thought ke would, forthe | ‘The editor of this paper too, was, “in the flowing 
sake of appearances, have made some show of fair play | cup, remembered.” 
towards brethren of the type and old friends to boot, | 
engaged ina contest with such odds agaiustthem,even) Com. Stewart. Many rumogs prejudicial to the 
though his sympathies might be in favor of their ad- character of this gentleman having been circuiated 
versary ” during his absence, he addressed the following letter 
Ecy-The conduct of the editors of the ‘‘National | to the editors of the N. Y. American; and we give ita 
Intelligencer” has, for some time past, been such that! place though we have not at all noticed the rumors 
wiany suppose they have lost no snail share of their | ajiuded to. 
diseretion—and the extract at least shews that ihey Gentlemen: 1 observed in your paper of yesterday, 
were very much gailed about something—and, in-' some remarks on the arrival of the United States’ 
dee, in so great arage that they liad not time for a’ ship Franklin, under my command. ” 
mouent’s consideration, and vented it in the use of| ‘The estimation in which you profess to hold me, 
‘hard words: What are the facts? In ve-publish-' as there declared, entitles you to my acknowledge- 
ing the articles alluded to, my object was to give the . ments and thanks, as also that you are among those 
points that related to the convention wore than what ve- | —— raed 
jonved personally to them; and the special matter in- | *Yet the controversy was concluded ip the RegisreR, 
seried fron the ‘National Journal” which drew forth | by a liberal extract from the ‘last words” of the bun 
My rewark, ras 
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is nepey to what had been published’ telligencer! 
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editors who have abstained from assisting in the ‘“‘cir- 
culation of those discreditable rumors,” to which 
you allude. However! may lament the public and 
private circulation of such reports on my own ac- 
count, through malevolence, entry or Ignorance, dur- 
ing the absence of three years, distant from the p: vint 
of circulation four or five thousand miles, both as it 
respects my own personal and official reputation, as 
established through a course of arduous service, ina 
tate of tw enty- six years, through three wars and 
fteen battles, I cannot but regret still more, asa na- 
tive patriot of these United States, the injurious 
effects of those reports abrood, on our national and 
naval character, as well as the exhibit it will make of 
the want of common justice and candor in our fel- 
jow-citizens, the editors, in thus representing a na- 


tional officer in a highly responsible command, on dif- | 


ficult and delicate foreign service. 





,ed previcusly to these inventiens. 





} 


s | 
| 
i 
| 


‘cotton thread as 280.000 w orkmen are 


The rumors to which you allude have never be- | 
fore reached me; but they are, ! understand, of such | 
a nature, that ifon!y one half of what is charged had | 


been committed by me, I assure you this country 
would never again have borne my footsteps, or you 
have been troubled with these remarks. Should, how- 
ever, there appear any just grounds of complaint 
against my official duties or conduct during my com- 
mand in the Pacific, they ought to be exhibited to the 
executive branch of government, who has the power, 
and knows too well how much it comports with the 
anterests of the nation, and the honor of the govern 
ment, not to institute such inguiries, or require such 
explanation as shall satisfy themselves and the coun- 
try of the justice of the allegations, or the innocence 
of the officer. 

To me belongs to furnish, when called on, 
flone sufficiently already, such explanations and 
evidences as the nature of the case may require. 1 
dave the honor to be, 
servant, 

United States ship Franklin, } 
New York, September 1, 1824. J 

Orricyuat paren. The following letier has been 
addressed by Mr. Addington, the British charge daf- 
faires at Washington, to the secretary of state. 

Washington, Augus! 29th, 182 

Sin: Much inconvenience having bees found to 
result, in many cases, to the British navy, from the 
use of the flag—namely, the Union Jack, hoisied at 
the foretop—hitherto gencrally adopted as a signal 


Cus. 


STEW AKT. 


for pilots in foreign countries, it has be: en determined | 
Hf the « 


by the British admiralty to substitute, henceforward, 
for that signal, a special flag, namely the British 
Union Jack, with a broad w hite border added to it. 
i enclose, here with, : a coloured representation of the 
new flag. 

In announcing this alteration to you, sir, and in re 
questing that vou erill take immediate meastires for caus- 
ang it to be ge nerally known to tirose concerned, lam di- 
rected by his majesty’s secretary of state to suggest 
to this government, whether it may not be deemed 
expedient by them to adopt, on their part, for the 
use of the American. nav y, some distinguishing flag 
as a special signal for the same purpose, 

It is believed that, by a compliance with ihe sbove 
proposition, much embarrassment, and, in manv in- 
stances, serious distress and danger, may be spared to 
the vessels of the United States in foreign countries. 

Lhavethe honor, sir, to offer you the renewed as- 
surance of my distinguished consideration. 

lf. U. Appiweron. 
The Hon. Joun Quincy Apams, 
Secretary of State. 


Manvractures or Grear 





SRITAIN. Tt was esti- 


mated about six or seven years ago, by three ef the 
Britain, 


most experienced cotion spinners in Grea 
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that the quantity of cotton thread produced on an 
average by each woixer, compared with that which 
one pers on could have spun on the single wheel, as 
was the practice before the late inventions of Ark: 
wright and others, was then as 120 to 1; that is, en: 

person produced as much as 120 could have produc- 
There are now 


! ‘cc rye . . . 
avout 250,000 persons engaged in the spinning cf 


| coeton tiread in this country—280,0C0 mu itip lied by 

20, gives $3,690,900 as the number of operatives who 
Ww woul: 1] pare been required to produce as much coi- 
ton thread, on the old plan, as is spun in Great Bri- 
tain at pr te Political economists generally reck- 
on one in fivea producer, but say one in three; then 
it follows, that it would require the working partofa 
popu fatton of more than one hundred millions of human 
beings to prodnee on the old single wheel as much 
enabled to ma- 
nufaecture, in consequence of the mechanism by which 
they are assisted. ‘ 

Now the spinning of cotton thread is only one parti- 
cular branch of one particular manufacture. The 


same improvements have been made in wool and flax 


spinning. Wonderful and continually increasing and 


‘improving machines are employed in hundreds of 


operations, in weaving, bleaching, dying, printing, 
dressing, &e. &e. every species of cloth for the gar- 
ments of the world—in the various hardware manu- 
faciures—in letter press priviing and engraving, and 
an cnilless catalogne of other operaiions, which were 
ftermerly performed an Immense expenditure of 
time and labor, by unassisted mannal power stone. 
Add to this, the thousand steam engines thatare now 


| working for us, all over the kingdom, some of them of 


if net. 


horse powe 
respectfully, vonr obedicnt | 


considerabie powers; there is one steam engine at pre- 
sent in Cornwall, working day and night, and ef 260 
r; now car i) horse power, is estimated as 


equal ty six men: and it would require three sets of 
men, each working incessantly eicht hours out of 
twenty-four, to produce the same effect as this single 


“um engine, Which th s the labor of 4,586 
persons. 
If we 
he convinced the mechanica al power 
work for Great Britain and Ireland 
the cifects which would be nr 
. 


labor of several] hundred millions ef 


is periorm 


facts, we shajl 
which is now at 
nlone, exceeds 
duced bv the manus 
active adults— 


refiect for a moment cn these 


certainty more than the working population of the 
world, London paper. 


eeant-at-erms carried to each delegation the 


:subject to the examinatio 
| delegation, depos ited 
state in each ha 


A correspondent inquires; 
olves on the house of 
points the membei 


CHOICE OF PRESIDENTS 
choice of president dey 
representatives, who chooses or any 
from that body to give te vete Massachusetts is en- 
titled to? A@nsirer.—Unauestionably, the Massachu- 
setts delegation to the house of re presentatives. 

The abeve is from un Centinel—A satis. 
factory answer may be fennd in the formula adopted 
in the ‘only conte sted election we have had before 
the H.cf RB, viz. between Jeflerson and Burr, in Fe! 
180}. Therepresentatives of each state then sat to- 
They, in the frst instance, hallotted aimone 
itn or ascertain the roteof the state: 

they thought proper, ene or more persons of 
the dele gatic h were pam d tellers of the ballets. 
When thus ascertained, Hicates of the result werg 
made; wien the vote cu the e state 1 Ss fi r Ci Person, 
the name of that person was written on each off the 
in ense the ballots were equ ialis divicede 
was written en each dt HN lieate. 
eh state was ascertained, the ser- 
two bal. 
in the presence and 
the members of the 
of jihe vote of the 


the serceant carriedé ore ea! 


a) 


ae , 
He TOoschH 


retner. 
themselves, der to 


' 
ant, ws 


nition? ° 
Gupweate > 
lag ake ‘ oS on } S| 
Mmmen ie wor a leided? 


When the vote of ena 
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separate table. As many members as states were ap- 
pointed, and from each delegation, as tellers of the 


ballots. The ballots were divided into two equal 
sets. If the two sets of ballots agreed, then the re- 


— 


sult was received as the voice of the states. If not, 
they proceeded immediately to a néw ballot, &e. 
Richmond Conipiler. 

LAW OF PRINTED uBeEL. In ihe reign of king 
Gharles Il. Scroggs, that infamous chief justice of the 
kiug’s bench, and a}] the other judges, declared urder 
their hands, ‘‘Thatto print or publish any new books, 
or pamphlets of news whatsoever, is iilegal; that it 
isa manifest intent to the breach of the peace, and 
they may be proceeded against by law for an illegal 
thing.” 


- + 


Sreamcoacu. Mr. S. T. Conn, of Va. announces 
that he “thas made an improvementin the application 
of steam, which, from its smal] dimensions and the 
concentration of power in the generator, gives cer- 
tain assurance of enabling him to propel carriages on 
any turnpike or other road which has no uncommon 
obstruction.” 

The views of the inventor and the description of 
his invention are thus given to the public:— 

_ Theconstruction of the generator is such, the water 
to be used in itso small in quantity, and the fuei so 
little, that there is not the least danger from bursting, 
and he has ascertained a meihod of guiding the car- 
riage which obviates the necessity of rail-ways. This 
invention is equally applicable to boats, to the fusion 
of metals, and to machinery of every description, par- 


civic fete at Castle Garden, after which: he will 
ledve the city for West Point, Newburgh © nd Aiba- 
ny, and visit the towns on the edst of the river on his 
return. 





Politics of New York, 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW YORK STATESMAN. 

GentLemen: | have noticed im your paper of the 
19th inst. several communications from your corres- 
pondent in Albany, of the 5th and 7th inst. wherein 
i am charged with joining the league and voting 
against the electoral bill. Your correspondent has 
done me the height of injustice in classing me with 
those who oppose that bill; the journals of the house 
will fully explain every vote I have given. 

On the first day of the session, resolutions were 
introduced into both houses, simultaneously, for an 
immediate adjournment. 1 did believe at that time, 
and my opinion has undergone no change, that both 
sets of resolutions came from the same manufactory, 
and | opposed the passagé of the resolutions until the 
senate should give some expression of opinion in re- 
lation to the electoral bill; and, after receiving such 
an expression, I voted to lay the same on the table, 
for the express purpose of taking the sense of the 
house on the subject of that bill—t was not prepared 
to say that we were illegally convened, and could not 
doany legislative act under the proclamation of the 
executive, but I was willing to say, and to record my 
vote against the call, as an indisereet exercise of exe- 
cutive power. The people, to whom so many affec- 
tionate and disinterested appecls are made, looked for 


— ——. --— 





ticularly to that which appertains to mills. It is, 
however, the wish of Mr. Conn to exemplify the 
power of his steam generator by an experiment at the 
metropolis of the union. For this purpose he pro- 
poses to establish a steam coach torun between Alex- 
andria and Washington city, or between Washington 
city and Baltimore. As his own funds are not ade- 
quate to the undertaking, at this moment, he invites 
the aid of those who may be able and willing to en- 
gage in sueh an enterprize, to whom he can give 
such explanations as may tend toremove every possi- 
ble doubt of the practicability of the measure. ‘Phe 


_——- + 


such an expression from their representatives. I 
voted for the resolutions intreduced by Mr. Remer, 
and which met the approbation of Mr. Wheaton, a 
leader among the peopie’s men, so styled—which 
was offered as asubstitute for mine. That resolution 
was fuli and explicit in relation to giving to the peo- 
ple the choice of electors of president and vice-presi- 
dent. 

Now, Twill ask, affer receiving so many repeatcd 
expressions from the senate that it was inexpediert 
to pass that or any other bili during the session, 
whether the people would thank us tocontinue in ses- 





sum required will not exceed 1200 dollars, which may 
be contributed either in labor or money; and for this 
purpose he divides the 1200 dollars into shares of fifty 
doilarseach. Mr. Conn will charge nothing for the 
invention, but will become a share holder on the same 
terms as others, andis willing that those who may as- 
sociate to aid him in the undertaking should retain 
the patent right for running a carriage or carriages on 
the road or route on which the one proposed my be 
made to run. Persons willing to unite for the at- 
tainment of the object, and who may wish for fur- 
ther information, will find Mr. Conn at capt. Blas- 
dejl’s city hotel, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 





‘“‘THE NATION’S GUEST.” 

General La Fayette arrived at New York from 
Boston, on the 5th inst. in the steam boat Oliver Elis- 
worth. A national salute was fired from the Franklin 
74, atthe navy yard, ashe passed. The citizens along 
the shores and wharves of East river, for two miles, 
kept up a continued acclamation for the whole dis- 
tance. The Oliver Ellsworth was decorated ‘with 
flags, and had on board a fine band of music. He was 
received at Fulton-street wharf, and conducted to 
his lodgings at the City Hotel. The streets were filled 
with people, whose anxiety to see him was unabated. 
=. On the 6th ult. it being his birth day, he dined with 
ihe society of the Cincinnati, at Washington Hall, 
which was beautifully decorated for the occasion, 
with flags, evergreens, &c. and,in the evening, 
handsomely illuminated. 

On Monday, the 13th, |! 


” 
sw 


is to attend a splendid 


was 


sion one moment longer at an expense of $1000 per 
day? I venture to say that 99 cut ofa hundred would 
not. Your correspondent has commited an error 
when he asserts that I have joined what he calls the 
“Albany regency,” consisting of Messrs. Van Buren, 
Skinner, and others, not that I think it any discredit 
to be classed with those gentlemen; far from it, for, 
as citizens, J highly respect them. As it regards the 
sentiments of co}. Yquog, in relation to the electoral 
bill, your correspondent has also run into error—so 
far from col. Young having joined with the others 
mentioned by your correspondent, in order to defeat 
the passage of the bill, he has ever been decidedly its’ 
advocate. His opinion on the subject was clearly 
and distinctly understood by every person who sought 
it, and,on all proper eccasions, was frecly and un- 
hesitatingly given. It is true, le was not found in- 
truding himself into the reom of every member of 
the legislature for the purpose of attempting to in- 
fluence their opinion on a subject which it would be- 
come their duty to pass upon under their oaths. On 
the contrary, he was conjent to express his decided 
opinion that the passage of a law, giving to the people 
the choice of elcetors, was both expedient and proper. 
In this I think every candid person will admit that he 
pursued that course which every real republican ought 
and would have pursued. To have done more was 
neither his province nor duty, and it would illy have 
comported with the high and honorable standing 
which he has attained with his fellow citizens, to‘have 
been found vociferous or dictatorial on this or any 
other subjeet. I presume your correspondent alludes 
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to, the presidential question, when he asserts that I} which, it appears that large sums of money have been 
have joined the regency; on that subject, my senti-| advanced by certain persons at different times, and 
ments are well known, and! can assure you, gentie-| that those who made the advances, or some of them, 
men, that they neither have nor will undergo @| were desirous they should be refunded. 








chauge. Iam proud to be styled by your correspon-| The following papers contain quite as much, per- - 


dent the leader of the Clay party in thiw state, al-| haps, as our readers may be willing to hear on the sub- 
though I have never attempted to lead or drive any|ject— 
person. Your correspondent may therefore rest as- [From the New York .merican. 
sured, that the “regency” will never prevail on me} At the requestof Mr. Noah we publish the annexed 
to throw my vote into the scale of Wm. H. Crawford,| etter, upon which we make no comment, further 
nor do I believe that there is the remotest probability | than to protest against being understood as assenting 
of Nir. Crawfurd’s getting the vote of this state. to the reflection it contains upon so respectable a man 
For my own part, I disapprove the manner in which] as Mr. Eckford. 
he has been brought before the people by a minority TO THE EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN. 
caucus, Which, in my view of the subject, is an act of | Gentlemen—I am compelled to withdraw from the 
usurpation, and altogether anti-repubiiean. Jam also| editorial department of the Nationa, Apvocare, and 
oppose! to the anti-national policy which he elways| being at the same time refused permission to acquaint 
has and, | have reason to believe, he always will] the subscribers with this fact, through the medium of 
pursue te is attached exclusively to the policy; my own columns, I have to throw myself upon the in- 
of the sea-board, which is whata certain member of| dulgence and liberality of my opponents, by request- 
congress, trom South Carolina, called “the United| ing the favor of publishing this note in the American. 
States proper,” and which he explained to be the|I shall detail the causes which have driven me to the 
country for 60 miles into the interior, parallel with! alternative ] am about to adopt; it will be sufficient 
the oeean. Mr. Clay’s policy is more liberal, and his|at present to say, that Mr. Henry Eckford has pos- 
views of national policy exhibit him to the world as/sessed himself of that paper, by a discreditable se- 
a imost profound statesman. ries of acts and management; and by purchasing liens 
The bold and independent course with which his! and debts due by the paper, all of which have been 
conduci has ever been marked, whether when con-| teadered to him and have been refused. 
tending for those great leading measures of national | M.M. Noau. 
policy recently adopted, and which are alike caleulat | New York, Sept. 2, 1824. 
ed to promote the interest and add new lusture to} — 
the character of his own country, or when aiding the | REPLICATION—-NEW YORK, SEPT. 3. 
emancipation of the oppressed in other quarters of; In the papers of last evening, Mr. M. M. Noah, an- 
the world from tyranny and thraldom, preelaim, in| nounces that he has retired from the editorial depart- 
the most interesting language, a mind that soars farjment of the Nationa! Advocate. [n making this com- 
beyond those groveiling notions which tie down some} munication he has misrepresented facts, and, toa cer- 
men to sectional limits, and who can know no other! tain extent, rendered it proper to give the patrons of 
interest save what may bappen to exist in certain|this paper, a brief expianation of the causes which 
sections of the union--\ have no hesitation in saying) have tended to produce the present controversy. 
that, if the choice of electors were given to the! After Mr. Noah failed in his election to the office 
people, Mr Clay would get the votes of this state,|of sheriff, it became necessary for him to seek some 
and, as it is, I can asssure you that 1 consider his; permanent mode of procuring a livelihood. He had 
chance of suecess equal at Jeast to any other candi-| never been a proprietor of the Advocate, and the 
date. Be that as it may, I shail be the jast man in} press, being under embarrassments, there was great 
the union that will desert him. These are my senti-|difficulty in carrying on the business. Mr. Noah had 
ments, which | have signed, sealed, and deiivered,|been in the office nearly seven years, and it was, 
witli a request that you will give the same a place in| therefore, to be presumed, that he knew something of 
your paper. ,the concerns of the establishment. He represented 
I ain, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient:to Mr. Eckford, that these embarrassments did not 





servant, GEO. MeCLURE. | exceed four or five thousand dollars; and that for 
Buti, Stuben county, 18th ug. 1824. ifour thousand collars he could purehase one half 


— 'the paper. In consequence of these representations, 
EXPLOSION OF THE “ADVOCATE.” iMr. E and four other gentlemen agreed to Joan him 
If an event like that which is deseribed below, to; ihe money, ona bond to be secured by a mortgage on 
wit, the sunple discharge of a journeyman-editor. had|the paper, but with full power to sell and convey, it 
happened in any other state than New York, and at|the interest was not regularly paid half yearly. Af- 
any other time than the present, a simple line, an-| ter the lapse of about twelve months, it was discover- 
nouncig the change that hadtaken place would have! ed tot the representations, inregard to the debts of 
been all that might be regarded as of the least inte-| tie es \ablishment, were gross deceptions; instead of 
rest to the public—butthe time, place and circum-| four or tive thousand dollars, they amounted to tenor 
stance of the ejection of Mr. Noah, from the editor-' tw. ise thousand dollars. Whether Mr. Phillips and 
bhip of the ‘National Advocate” will excite bo small; sii. Noah, by arrangement, made these false state- 
Share of inquiry: to gratify which I shall briefly no-,iments for the purpose of procuring the money, or 
tice the statements of the parties, so fur as I have seen) whether they were made through ignorance of their 
them. , }Own concerns, is a matier of uncertainty. The ef- 
It has long been notorious thatthe “National Advo | fect upon those who had loaned the money was the 
cale” belonged to a company. and that Mr Noah re-|same. 


ceived a weekly or montaly stipend “to make the stuf| in February jast, it was ascertained, that, withont 


t urveiianee of aj further aid, to the amount of at Jeast $5,000, the pape: 
meimber or committee of the company possessing it.|must be discontinued. At this juneture, Messrs 
The estabiistment has been grievously embeorvassed,|Thompson and Targee were consulted by Mr. Noah, 
and jong had a ricketty existence; to preserve|and an interview was had between them and Mr. Eck- 
2 a — ! — \ford, which resulted in Mr. Eckford’s agreeing to make 

*A phrase made use of by a witness before Dalti-|al! the advances necessary for carrying on the paper. 
more cotinty court, several years ago, When asked |\Two conditions, however, Mr. E. required: first, 
what he understood to be the business of a gentleman |that he should put a young gentleman in the office, to 
quployed in cditing a certain newspaper iu this city. ‘manage the fiscal concerns of the paper; and secandly, 
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hat there shoul. he no personal attacks upon private 

individuals; and, Consequently, that he should have 
the right of deciding, whenever he thought proper to 
exercise it, on the character o7 the editorial! matter. 
To secure the payment of this money, Mr. Phillip’s 
half was assigned. Mr. Noah Yaving previously as- 
signed his halfto secure the re-paymeut of the money 
with which it was purchased. 

No sooner had thus second loan been obtained, than 
difficulties arose in regard to persombities. Atthis 
juncture it became necessary for Messrs. Noah and 
Phillips to apply for the benefit of the insolvent law, 
in consequence of their remaining debts. 

in May an application was made for the purchase 
of the paper, but for reasons stated in the annexed 
letters of judge Van Ness, a transfer was refused un- 

Siilautumn. A jarge amount of interest was due on 
the first bond, and, by the tenor of the contract, the 
parties had a right to sell and convey, to whomsoever 
they pleased, one half the paper Mr. E. was un- 
willing that this encumbrance should thus hang over 
an establishment in which he had such a deep inte- 
rest, and, therefore, paid the money, and took a fubl 
and complete assignment. 

After the negociation in May was broken off, the 


) yexations and perpiexities to which Mr. E. was ex- | 
posed, seemed to be continual and never ending—He, ! 


therefore, determined to free himself from this scene 
of turmoil and trouble; and accordingly made a new 
arrrangement, in pursuance of which the National 
Advocate was transferred to Mr. Van Ness. Of this 
fact Mc. Thompson, Mr. Targee and Mr. Noah, were 
duly notified; and, in pursuance of this transfer, Mr. 
Noah has, personally, on different occasions, had in- 
terviews with judge Van Ness in relation to the affairs 


of the press. He, therefore, knew that he shamefully . 


misrepresented facts, when he stated that Mr. E. 
possessed the paper, &c. 

To this establishment Mr. Noah has neither legal 
ner equitable claims. But there was no disposition 
on the part of the present proprietor, or his friends, 
to own orcontroul the press one day after the period 
alluded to iu the correspondence. And here it may 


not be improper to make the inquiry, why Mr. Neah’s | 


friends should have been, if their object was fair and 
honorable, so ready in May to advance 9 or 10,000 
dollars for Mr. Noah’s accommodation, and not be 
equally willing to become his security, even at a long 
period, for the like sum, to purchase the National Ad- 
vocate, in August or September? 


During the jast three months, Mr. Noah has con-' 


stantly asserted that he was prepared to pay for the 
Advocate the full amount of inecumbrances to which 
‘twas liable: but that he could not obtain it upon 
these terms. ‘T'o stop the misrepresentations of 
which he was constantly guilty, in regard to the mo- 
tives of those who had advanced the money, it was 
determined to transfer the establishment forthwith, 
on receiving the amount of the sum paid, or security 
for its payment. The correspondence will, it is be- 
lieved, satisfy every candid and impartial man that 
us assersions on this subject are destitute of truth. 


‘Aa 
sv 


Unwilling to weary the patience of our readers. 
with a tedious account of Mr. Noul’s various misre-_ 
presentations respecting this business, we-stall close | 
our remarks by adding, that an overweening desire’ 


to dictate and controul, has led him iuto errors 
which, he will have sufliicient leisure to repent. 
Our patrons may rest satisfied, that the National 
\dvocate, in its editorial department, will sustain no 
loss by the absenee of Mr. Noah. 
eat } 


t respectability and charucter, well known to 


, of 


ca 


5 


ihe demoerac y of the city, will, in the course of a few | 
Gays, take charge of the paper. The necessary ar- 
cang or that purpose being nearly completed. 
+ York, ug. 33, i324. 
Mi j 


~.5@ 


lust, you 


was informed, that, at the close of The year, the Na- 
tional Advocate would be transferred to you, on pay- 
ment of the advances which had been made to pre- 
serve it from ruin; and that the reason for refusing 
to acquiesce in an immediate conveyance of the es- 
tablishment, was a determination on the part of those 
who had rescued it from annihilation, that the paper 
should not be exposed to any change, as regarded the 
democratic party, and those usages which had sus- 
tained it through every vicissitude. 

When this declaration was made, you perfectly un- 
derstood, sir, that it was not only the principles of the. 
paper, but the manner in which those principles were 
to be maintained, that excited the solicitude cf the 
parties who held the controul of that press. 

jt was believed that wanton and unprovoked per- 
sonal attacks, and unceasing efforts to lacerate the 
feelings of individuals and their families, were as im- 
politic, as they were cruel and unjust. You were 





of the whole sum, is not convenient to you er them, 


eal journal should be conducied, I lave uly to ret 
A gentleman oi'| , 


unwilling to acquiesce in this view of the subject, 
_and you openly contended, that while the paper was 
| your property, you had a right to assail individuals in 





ing 


citi mennpvotes 





_any manner you should think best calculated to ac- 
| complish your objects. 
Differing so materially as to the manner of con- 
ducting the paper, it was impossible, in the opinion 
| of those who were chiefly interested in its respecta~ 
| bility and success, to consent to a transfer without 
_ endangering, as far as the paper would have an influ- 
|ence, the unity and tranquility of the demecratic 
| party. But there were other strong objections in 
| May last, to a transfer of the National Advocate. It 
was proposed to place the paper in the hands of stran- 
gers, at a time when the city was filled with rumors 
that its whole policy would be changed in a few days, 


-and that it would be placed under the controul of 
our political adversaries, particularly as it regarded 
the pending question of the electoral law. Whether 
these rumors were true or false, is not material, 
Prudence forbade any act which might tend to keep 


, them alive, and thus encourage the hopes of our op- 
ponents. , 


Subsequent events have evinced the determination 





'of the democratic party, to remain unbroken, and to 
/support the candidates regularly nominated, at the 
approaching elections, not only in this state, but 
‘throughout the union, and the reasons for refusing 

hitherto, to transfer the paper, have, in a great mea- 
sure, ceased to exist, 

i is unnecessary now to enter into an examination 
of the various conveyances, by which the whole title 
to the establishment has been vested in the present 
proprietor. They are regular and valid. Jt is abun- 
dantly evident that you have no legal claim whatever 
to it. 

jut under ail the circumstances of the case, it has 
been determined to convey fortiwith, the establish- 
ment of the National Advocate, to vou or to your 
friends, on refunding the amount of the advances 
which heve been made. If the immediate payment 


every reasonable accommodation will be afforded. 
i remain your humble servant, 
W. P. Van Ness. 
New York, Jdug..3i, 1824. 
WW. P. Van Ness, esq. Sir: Without entering into 
any arguments respecting the lewality of the trans! 
of the paper, or the manner in which a: 


S:reliy 


or 
‘ 








y politi- 
respectiuily to your letter of this day, by statine te 
ihad it once in my power to pay Mr. Beckford all |i 
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in their power and be disposed to meet the views of 
Mr. Eckford. Iam acting without their advice in 


my present course. 
Iam respectfully, your obedient servant, 
M.M. Noan. 


| New York, Sep. 1, 1824. 
Messrs. J. Thompson and J. Targee: 


Gentlemen: I enclose you a copy of a letter which 
Taddressed yesterday to Mr. Noah, together with a 
copy of hisanswer. Although your intimacy with, 
and personal friendship for, that gentleman were 


known, yet it was not deemed proper in the first in- 
stance, to address you on the subject of the National 
Advocate. 

Mr. Noah, has frequently asserted, and no doubt 
correctly, that you were willing, at any moment, to 
advance the funds necessary for the reimbursement 
of those who are at present interested in the estab- 
lishment, with such additional sums as might be found 
necessary to carry on the paper. You, gentlemen, 
are so well acquainted with the unkind feelings 
which have been excited, among some of our friends, 
respecting the manner of conducting this press, that 
it would be a waste of time to enter into al] the details 
connected with it. There is no wish to criminate or 
to arraign tie motives of either party to this unhappy 
controversy, which it is hoped will now terminate. 
At the same time, as the paper is about to pass into 
your hands, there is a propriety in calling your atten- 
tion to the causes which have tended to estrange from 
each other, citizens professing the same political 
opinions, and embarked in thesame cause The Na- 
tional Advocate, as you weil know, was overwhelmed 
with difficulties and embarrassments. It was on the 
verge of ruin. ‘The advance of a large sum of money 


“was essential tu its existence, even fora week. The 


money was advanced by a private citizen, in the 
hope of aiding the democratic cause. By this patri- 
otic act he became, unexpectedly, identified with 
the paper, and, to a certain extent, responsible for its 
character. If the columns of the National Advocate 
were poluted by the introduction of personal invec- 
tives, or illibera] and undignified attacks, he, who 
had advanced a}! the funds to rescue it from destruc- 
tion, and to continue its publication, would inevita- 
bly have been considered as sanctioning, if not abet- 
ting, thissystem of warfare. In this point of view he 
stood alone. There were none to share with him the 
responsibility, because none had united with him in 
supplying the meaws to sustain the establishment at 
the critical juncture to which I have ailuded. 

A difference of opinion soon arose as to the manner 


of conducting the press. The party who had advanc- | 


edall the means for sustaining it, was unwilling to 


eonfide in the prudence or discretion of the edivor, | 


and therefore exercised the right of judging and de- 
ciding how far personalitics should be indulged.— 
You, on the contrary, probabiy with the best inten- 
tions, appeared to have full confidence in the judg- 
ment and discretion of Mr. Noah, and therefore cx- 
pressed the opinion that he should be left eutirely un- 
trammeljed and unrestrained. 

In May, an effort was made to obtain a transfer of 
the paper; and for that purpose assurences were gi- 
ven that Messrs. Thompson and Targee would re-im- 
burse the amount which had been disbursed on the 


establishment. The application was made under cir- | 


cumstances somewhat extraordinary, and ata crisis 
peculiary delicate and interesting. 

The electoral law, asa measure of policy, had be- 
come the subject of much discussion. It was sip- 
posed that the governor would convene the legisla- 
iu.re for the express purpose of bringing that question 
by forethem. ‘The democratic party in this city, and 
it is belicved throughout the state, were unfriendly 
io the proposed alteration. Bumours were curren 


-—_ — 
—- _—_ 





that the National Advocate was to »e transferred 
and that it would, in regard to the presidential ques. 
tion, immediately adopt 4 different course of policy, 
The gentleman who was to be the associate of My. 
Noah, and to whom the paper was to be transfered, 
had warmly and zealoisly advocated ‘he views of the 
people’s party, in regayd to the electoral law. Under 
such circumstances if the paper had been transfered, 
and had adopted,a system of policy hestile to the wish- 
es and interest of the democratic party, what apology, 
What justification could the individual have had who 
made the travsfer, but to allege, that, by so doing, he 
had saved from jeopardy a large sum of money, which 
he had advaneed for carrying onthe paper? Would 
not the democratic party have censured him? Wou!d 
they have not charged him with being influenced by 
mercenary and selfish considerations? But there 
was another reason for withholding, at that time, the 
transfer. Your known liberality and candor wil! 
prompt you to give to that reason the weight to which 
it is obrious'y entitled. A report had been insidi- 
ously circulated, (itis not presumed by Mr Noah and 
his friends), that the person who advanced the money 
for extricating the press from its difficulties, had ul- 
terior views. and that he intended te convert this pa- 
per into the means of accomplishing them. It be- 
came necessary, theretore, to suspend a transfe: 
until the injurious reports had ceased to circulate, 
because if the paper had been surrendered into th 
hands of those who were unfriendly to him, the) 
would lave cherished the slander, and then claimed 
for themselves great merit for defeating a dark and 
hidden intrigue, which the resuit has shewn had no 
existence, but in the imagination of some idle and in- 
flated visionary. 

Confiding in the correctness of the representations 
that were made in May, as to your own willinguess to 
refund the amount advanced for the National Advo- 
cate, and believing that the same reusons which 








would then have induced you to advance the money 
for Mr. N’s accommodation, remain in full force, it 
is now offered, agreeably to his suggestion of yester- 
day, to transfer, forthwith, the whole establishment 
ona repayment of the advances made. Hy, for am 
cause, however, you wish an accommodation, ii 
whole or in part, it shall be given you, on your notes 
As the creat object is to terminate the present un- 
happy dissentions, and to be free from any present o: 
future liability, or any farther vexation on account 


/of this newspaper; the terms of paymeut shall be 


ee ee 


' 
| 


' 





made perfectly satisfactory to yourselves. 
Your humbie servant, W.P. Van Ness. 


P. 8. Sinee writing the above letter, Mr. N. Phil- 
lips, who met me in the street, stated that he had 
same pecuniary claims upon the establishment of the 
National Advocate, and expressed a desire to have 
them satisfied, atleastin part. [have no informatio: 
on this subject that would enable me either to recog- 
nize or adjust this claim. As the engagements with 
Mr. Phillips, whatever they were, have probabls 
been made by you, before the paper was transferred 
to its present proprietor, they will, of course, require 
some attention in any arrangements that may now 
be made. Lam desirous neither to impair, or to sanc- 
tion any claims which Mr. P. may advance. 

Your’s, &e. WOu Be ‘Wd> IN 

This letter remains unanswered—probably it re- 
quired some consideration, and while the negocia- 
tion was thus preceeding, Mr. Noah thought proper to 
terminate it abruptly, by announcing his retirement 
from the editoriai department of the Advocate, whici 
was entirely voluntary. 


{The “American” has some very pointed comments 
| on these letters, and they deserve to be examined— 
but I prefer that my readers should do this for them 
scives. | 


} 
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MR. NOAH’S PAMPHLET. the same men. I shall, in this new paper, attempt to 
2r—? Mr. Noah, at great length, gives what he calls} heal the unhappy divisions riow existing in the repub- 
4 statement of facts as to the pecuniary concerns of| ican party, and support all who declare themseives 
the establishment, which appears to have been exceed-| free from the influence of this speculating junta. } 
ingly embarrassed for a long time—talks a good deal | have a list of the subseribers to the National Advo- 
about the support of the democratic party, notices aj} cate, and shall have the honor to call on each in per- 
suspicion entertained that he was turning Clintonian, | son, and solicit their patronage for my paper. Sub- 
and expresses much fecling at the condition to which | scription lists will be issued shortly, and I have no 
he was reduced, in the restraints imposed and strict} doubts of suceess. Indeed, a mew independent, and 
surveillance exerted over him—so that even his | decided paper is necessary at this, time. 
manuscripts, as he says, were taken “under his own! There is a $mail select party in this city, who, hav- 
eyes to be submitted” to judge Van Ness, and that bis: ing peculiar views of their own, not only attempt 
wazes were “thrown to him on Saturday among the to controul the political affairs of the city, the state, 
rest of the workmen,” by the clerkK—who was respon- and union, but are industriously employed in manage 
sible only to the proprietors, Mr. Eckford and cthers. | ing the whole moneyed operations of the city. They 
According to his account, it was deliberately resolved | keep employed a gang of lobby members who hang on 
to keep the controul of the press out of his hands; | the skirts of the legisiature, and attempt to overawe 
and though the money advanced to keep it a-going! and controulthat body. They are continually devising 
was offered to be refunded by certain of his friends, ; new incorporations, in order to speculate upon a 
it was not received, &e. and he makes it out that! raise of stock, or rather, by fictitious means to run up 
the right of the establishment, these accounts being: the stock, allowing themselves time to sell out to im- 
settled, wasin himself. Allthese matters will be suf-| mense profits, leaving the unwary to be their dupes. 
ficiently understood from the correspondence insert- | They mingle in the affairs of the benks and insurance 
ed, and cannot much interest any one out of the state, | companies—elevate or depress the stock at pleasure 
if even outof the circle of the friends of the parties— | — interfere in the election of directors—vamp up oid 
and the following is the only paragraph, except his and broken charters, and inundate the country with 
concluding paragraphs, that has much other applicae their bills. Tocarry their objects into view, they are 
tion than to the private affairs of the paper-— anxious to controul the delegates from this city to Al- 
Speaking of Mr. Eckford’s proceeding, he says—“‘it bany and Washington, and wish to place themselves 
should be known, that all these perplexing diffi-. in an attitude which will enable them to say to the 
culties, these shiftings of ground, these proposi- next administration of the general government, ‘“‘we 
tions and refusals, oceurred at a moment when the are the influential men of the democratic party—on 
life of Mr. Crawford was considered in imminent, all questions relating to the city and state affairs—to 
danger. And there is no doubt on my mind, that, in contracts, appointments and national measures, 
ease of Mr. Crawford’s death, Mr. Eckford was we are the persons to whom application must be 
anxious to possess himself of a press, having great, made.’’ Itis needless to add, that the administration 
circulation and influence, in order to make terms for may never expect to hear the true state of the case, 
himself and a few friends, with any of the other can- or of the fair claims of any man not devoted to their 
didates, or taking advantage of the limited time be- views, They are an intriguing, over-reaching, shaving 
tween this and the election, start a new candidate junta, whose support is ruinous, and whdse opposition 
himself, without consulting the wishes of the great is empty and unavailing. To protect the community 
democratic family, or, if the choice devolves upon the , against such men, a press is indispensably necessary, 
house of representatives, to carry whatever weight and no man understands them better than | do, or 
the press might have into that body, and finding itim-| can be more disposed to protect the public against 
possible to enlist me in any views not authorized and them. I know the ulterior views of their leader, 


' 


recognized by the party, attempts have been made to | although professing to be wholly disinterested. 


get rid of me in the manner detailed.” bei lias “Thave to apologise for the length of this statement, 
he pamphlet has the following concluding para-) 45,4), though it may appear to be a private transac- 
raphs: bat tien, is nevertheless one in which the publie has an 
ae should have made this expose some time ago, DUC) intenost and a deep interest, which is to keep the 
the delicacy of our political situation restrained me. | press of the country free from sinister motives, and 
suppressed my feelings until i saw the legislature ad- | -- culating and deceptive objects, 
joura, and this state was safe. I need not say that the; ‘ . bi iend 
support of Messrs. Eckford, Davis, Backer & Co. to | “Tt cannot stand the eombined attacks of friends 
the cause of Mr. Crawford has been ruinous—with- | and opponents. Tam to be led—not driven—énb- 
out being able to influence a solitary clectoral vote, | dued by acts of liberality and contidence—not tramp- 
they have debarred him of a support which would led upon by wealth and power. If this expose brings 
have been nearly unanimous. In all my efforts to; imto puoue aisrepute some of Mr. Crawford's zeal- 
serve him among true and honorable deimocrats, the ; ONS fi iends, let it oe remembered, that Mr. Craw- 
reply has been invariably, ‘I think highly of Mr. Craw- ford, a truly honorable and high-minded man hiin- 
sel?, cannot be made accountable for the bad candnct 


ford, but I cannet support him if his confidential ad- | 5® o ; aie 
of some, calling themselves his friends and suppert- 
ers, and neither can it be required of me, that I 


visers are to be Mr. Davis, Mr. Eckford, Mr. Barker, 
and some others.” In vain I assured them that Mr.) Ps, | itner 

should submit to insult and oppression from any quar- 
er, or for any cause. 





-_— 


Crawford was not to be impronerly influenced—the | 
reply was still the same; and after fighting this battle 
under so many grievous disadvantages, and now, when 


‘‘Trespectfully solicit from ed'tors thouzhout the 
Success is dawning upon us, these drawbacks, these} union, a publication of this statement in their papers, 
persons, who with good wishes can do him no possi-| or such part as they may have room for in their co- 
bie service, undertake to deprive me of my rights, Of! lumas. I have been faithful in every trust reposed in 
my character, and even the means of subsistence. | me, and the wrongs of an individual become the 

“Confiding, however, in the justice and liberality} wrongs of the community. The rights of every editor 
of my fellow citizens, I shall attempt the establish-} are in my case jeopardised. Ifmen of property, can 
ment,for the continuance of a newspaper, to be called | lay their hands upon the presses of the country, and 
THE NATIONAL ADVOCATE, to be published un-; bend them to their sinister views, our freedom rests 
der the protection ef the republican genera! commit-| upon a frail basis indeed; and if a friend, called spon 


ae ee ee 


tec, and to take the rank which the National Advo-| in the hour of distress, can discharge his oblications 
cate now holds, fo sunport the same pringinies, an] 
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in ‘he manner Mr. Eckford has done, mankind had 
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better “dwell in their necessity,” than place them- 
selves in the power of such a friend. : 
M. M. Noan. 
‘New York, Aug. 23, 1824.” 


ECP Subsequently tothe appearance of judge Van 
Ness’ statement, the followisg was published in the 
Evening Post— 


As J have this day published a pamphlet, detailing. 


the facts connected with the conduct of Mr. Eckford 
in the affair of the National Advocate, I am perfectly 
willing that it shall be considered as areply tothe ela- 
borate and diplomatic statement of judge Van Ness, 
made in that paper of this morning. By comparing 


5 


the facts with those statements the public will judge | 


where the trick and dishonor lies, — 
servations I think it necessary to notice. 

Mr. Eckford says, that one of the conditions made 
for his advances of money, was that no personalities 
should appear in the paper. It is utterly untrue—t 
made no such condition—no such condition was re- 


quired—had I done so nothing could ever have indue- | 


ed me to violate the obligation. Mr. Eeckford had 
no objections to these personalities, he never com- 
plained of them; but the moment the editor of the 
Patriot gave him to understand that, unless ‘he 
checked my attacks upon him, Mr. Eckford him- 
self should answer for them,* then, forsooth, he 
discovered that personalities, in a violent political 
jwurnal, which presumed tointerfere in the election 
of presidents and govenors, was very unbecoming; 
then, and not till then, did he solicit as a favor to him- 
self, tohis feelings, that nothing should be said dero- 
gatory to col. Gardner until the 1¢th of June, when 
he was to retire, He had no objections toany attacks 
gn the secretary of the navy, or the uavy board, or any 
person where his private interest was not involved— 
nay, he indicated where the “‘scretws” eonld be appli- 
ed with efect; but the moment that he was made to 
feel the consequences, then he was anxious to ter- 
minate them—and thus did he attempt to bend the 
safety and protection of party—of friends, and of the 
press to his desire to stand well with all parties. 


The lamentable and dolorous picture which judge 
Van Ness draws of the nature of these personali- 
ties is intended for effect in certain quarters. The 


honorable judge himself is the strongest and most | 


violently personal political writer in this state. His 
pen is ever dipped in gall and wormword. My per- 
sonalities are harmless squibs, having no malice in 
them, and operating Hke small doses of magnesia, 
doing neither good nor harm. Tobe brief: By their 
own statement, it plainly appears thatit was original- 
ly the design of Mr. Eckford to lay his leaden fin- 
gers on the National Advocaic, as he does on every 
thing within his grasp of interest. I have only 
shown the manner of lis operations, leaving him to 
be disposed of by the unerring voice of padlic opi- 
nion, which no wealth can influence in this country. 

He had long determined to get me out of that paper 
for prefering the pretensions of Mr. Cambreleng to 
a seat in congress, and presented himself for that 


—_——- — - _— - -_——— —— 
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* Note by the editer of the Patriot—tfere Mr. 
Noah intends to convey, o3 we understand he has 
said, that the editor of the Patriot had called on, or 
written to Mr. Eckford, to give him to understand, 
(whatis perfectly clear, and acknowledged by judge 
Van Ness), that as Mr. Eckford elone sustained the 
paper, be was to be held “responsible for its charac- 


(er: Myr. Noah being destitute of responsibility. But| 


the intinintion is not true: 
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purpose under the disguise of a liberal friend—got 
possession of the paper, and then defied the honora- 
ble gentleman to whom it was transferred. As to 
the surrender to judge Van Ness, it isa mere cover to 
screen himself. His moito is, not to “leave undone, 
but keep unknown.” M. M. NOAH. 
N. B. In"the newpaper I shall lay bare asystem of 
bribery and corruption, of barter and sale, and of 





| stock-jobbing generally pursued by a particular junto 
|inthis city, which, while it will astonish honorable 
| men, will put them on their guard against the actors 
| in these scenes. 


The discovery has been but lately made. 





From the New-York Imerican. 

We understand that judge Thompson, some time 
during the sitting of the cireuit court in April last, 
|hoticed, in one of the public papers, a paragraph, 
stating that thereafier the courts of the United 
States were to be held at Tammany Hall, at which 
| le expressed some surprise, as he had never un- 
, derstood there was any objection to the courts being 
held as usual in the City Hall; and on inquiring of 
| Mr. Morris, the marshal, respecting it, received for 
, answer that he was authorized by the comptroller of 
| the treasury, to hire a house for holding the courts of 
the United States, and that he had taken Tammany 
Hall, alleging that the clerk of the court could not be 
| accommodated at the City Hall. Judge Thompson 
_ observed to him that this would not be sufficient rea- 
| son for removing the court, and objected entirely to 
| any change of place; and that the Louse taken was a 
very unfit and improper place to hold a court; and 
that he should not give his consent to go into a noisy 
| tavern to hold the circuit court, so long as it could be 
| accommodated in so eligible a place as where it was 
{then held; that with the district court he had no 
_concern; if judge Van Ness preferred holding that 
| court in Tammany Hall, he could have no objections. 
| Phis, it is believed, was before any expense had been 
| incurred in fitting up a room at Tammany Hall. 
Judge Thompson held most of the April term alone, 
(the district judge attended but a little part of the 
time), and at the close of tie court, adjourned in the 
usual manner, sine die, and without any order to 
meet at another place at the next term. During the 
vacation the marshal, acting, as itis understood, with 
the co-operation of judge Van Ness, proceeded in 
and concluded the arrangement for Tammany Hall, 
| as the place for hoiding the courts. Judge Thomp- 
| son finding that, by reason of bad weather, and the in- 
| disposition of one of his family, he would not be in 
| New York at the opening of the court, on the first of 
/ 
| 
} 


i 
| 
| 
| COLLISION AMONG THE JUDGES. 


' 





the present month, wroie tothe United States’ district 
attorney, requesting him to inform the marshal he 
wished the court opened at the ususal place, in the 
City Hall: and toadjourn it from day to day, until his 
| arrival, if judge Van Ness did not attend, and to state 
again to Mr. Morris his decided objection to having 
; the court removed from the City Hall, which, it is 
believed, was communicated to him. The court 
was, however, opened by judge Van Ness, at ‘i'am- 
many Hall, without having first met at the City Hall, 
the place where in judgment of jaw it was adjourned 
tomeet. When judge Thompson arrived in town on 
Thursday morning, be was informed by the marshal 
‘that the court had been opened at Tammany Hall. 
The judge again stated his objections to removing the 
/court from the City Hail—that he considered the 


,court as having met without authority at Tammany 
ifall, and that he should not attend there—that he 


‘should be at the court room in the City Hall at 1i 
o'clock, and ready to attend to business: butif judge 
\Yan Ness thought proper to continue the court at 
/ Tammany Ifall, and transact the business, he should 


jnod interfere with him. Judge Thompson accord- 
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ingly went to the City Hall, at the hour mentioned to cessaries of life than by the sale of slaves, has ever 
the marshal, clerk nor jurors attended, and yester- | been sought for. For a few years past, the slave trade 
day morning judge Van Ness adjourned the court, has been very much interrupted, and in some places 
gine die, nd eiclones having been dune. entirely stopped. This has rendered the supplies, on 

We have reason to know that the marshal acted| the whole, precarious and uncertain: they are liable 
under written instructions frem judge Van Ness, in| to be interrupted for many months whiie the British 
refusing to consider the court as sitting in any other fleet is there. From these and many other causes, 
place than Tammany Hall. the cry of hard times is, perhaps, not Jess often yoci- 

Such, we believe to be a plain statement of the| ferated in that than in more civilized countries. All 
facts in this case: and cannot perceive any justifiable! feel the pressure, and many are anxiously looking 
ground upon which this attempt to remove the court forward for soine more regular and certain mode of 
from the City Hall has been taken; as there was no| procuring the necessaries of life. Ata moderate 
objection to its being held at the usual place in the City | computation, there are not less than 10,000,600 of 
Hall. The expenses, therefore, of ¢15000 a year to} pespie on that continent, whose energies may be di- 
provide another place, was entirely unnecessary. recied into any channel that may be proposed to them. 
Some object other than the accommodation of the} Give a good price for slaves, and they will wage 
court must have induced this extraordinary pro-| wars, plunder and kidnap one another to supply the 
ceeding. demand. Offer them tobacco, a yard‘of muslin, a 
string of beads, pee hats, hatehets, &c. and they 
; “ . will bring you gold dust, ivory, gums, and hides; orif 
The American Colony in Africa. [you wil caus & ‘demand bese indigo, and 

FROM THE NEW YORK OBSERVER. other agricultural productions, they will cheerfully 

The following letter was addressed to lieut. Robert} turn their attention to the cultivation of these articles. 
fF. Stockton, chairman of a meeting held at Prince-| In Freetown the natives have been taught to be house 
ton, on the 14th inst. for the formation of asociety | carpenters, blacksmiths and ship builders, and they 
auxiliary to the American colonization society by| are now engaged in building a stone church, that 
Dr. E. Ayres, formerly agent of the United States, would be gazed at with astouishment in the city of 
government and of the American colonization so- New York. - in Regent’s town, that boast of Africa, 
ciety, in the new colony of Liberia, on the western | | have myself witnessed young men making rapid 
coast of Africa. It contains many ffew and ifterest-| progress in the Latin and Greck languages, who, six 
ing statements respecting the colony. | years before, were wild and naked savages roaming 

New York, July 9, 1824. | in the wilderness. 

My pear sir: The American colonization society; Such is Africa, and such the condition of its inha- 
has formed a constitution and laws forthe govern-, bitants. ‘hey are waiting and longing for employ- 
ment of the colony, and every emigrant is compe!!ed| ment. Laborivg men may be employed to any extent 
to subscribe his name to them, and to take an oath) at the lowestrates. A laborer will work for a month 
that he will support and abide by them. The con-) for four pounds of tobacco, or for eight yards of the 
stitution provides, that the government of the colony | cheapest calico or India musjin, or for two pair of 
shall be vested in an agent appointed by the society, ! shoes, or fortwo pints of gunpowder, or for 48 gun 
and such other officers as they may froia time to time! flints. Fora hat he will work two months. The 
see proper to appoint, until such time as they may) sale of rum is forbidden in the colony, but other at- 
choose to withdraw and leave the colonists to govern | ticles are given at much the same rate; anda native 
themselves. | jJaborer may be kept fur the astonishing small sum of 

The society transports, at its own charge, such as) one-fourth of a cént per day, or less than one dollar a 
are unable to pay their passage, and maintains them! year. A ton of camwocd may be purchased for 120 
there for one year, or until they are able to procure! pounds of tobacco,a milch cow for 60 pounds, an ox 
subsistence for themselves. It also furnishes to such | for 54 pounds; a goat for 5 pounds and a sheep for 4 
cs cannot pay for them, nails, hinges, locks, and pounds. 
ther articles for building, and trusts them forone,| vith respect to the expense of transporting emi- 
two, or three years, or until they can pay for them. grants to Alrica, very erroneous opinions are en- 
Fach male emigrant, residing in the colony, receives! tertained. The emigrants who accompanied the wri- 
one town lot, fivé rods by eight in extent, and a plan-| ter of this in the Oswego, were transported for less 
tation containing five acres, situated as near the | than 45 dollars each, although they went ina small 
town as possible. If he has a wife he receives two| vesse}, which brought back no return cargo. Wereo 
acres in addition, and one acre for each child, pro-| large ship regularly and constantly employed in the 
vided no one receives more than ten acres in all.) trade, they could be taken for one third less, which 
Heis bound to-build a good and substantial house, | would reduce the price to 30 doliars per head, and the 
and tocultivate at least two acres within two years, ! Jast company of one hundred and five persons were 
and if he complies with these terms, he is entitled to actually taken for twenty-six dollars each. When the 
a deed of his land in fee simple. | colonists shall have begun to cu!tivate large quanti- 

There is in the tract purchased, and which may yet, ties of sugar cane, coffee, &e. and when they shall 
ve purchased as far as the courtry has yet been ex-| have extended their internal trade with the natives, 
plored, as fertile a soil for the cultivation of sugar | so as toafiurd arich return cargo, it will take off one 
cane and rice as any this globe can boast. This tract; half the remaining sum, and reduce the passage te 
embraces millions of acres, and will hereafter be} Africa to 15 dojiars per head. ; 

old out to emigrants at a price like our own back! Very erronegus ideas are entertained respecting 
lands, and the ;roceeds be applied to the objects of} the insalubrity of the ciiinute. More than three hun- 

the society. dred persous have been sent out to Liberia. Of these 

Africa, it is said, contains 50,000,000 inhabitants. | some have returned to this countey, some have gone 

\lithat portion of this population, which inhabit the} to other places, some Lave died, end two hundred 

vast region south of the Great Desert, have, for many!and forty now remain in the colony, ali of whom 
ges; been in the habit of acquiring what to them kas; have passed through the sickness to which they are 
hecome the necessaries of life, by the sale of their | exposed on their first arrivol, and are now seasoned 
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own species. To obtain these slaves, wars have been; to the climate. Of the whole number of settlers. 
waged, murders and robberies committed, while all} only 25 have died; and of these, five were killce 
‘mprovement of their own rich and fertile soil has|in battle, two were drowned, one was killed b= 


deen neglected. Noother mode of procuring the ne-] the fall of u tree, cue yas stillborn, one died « 
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mortification, and only fourteen by ferer. Of these 
deaths, twelve were of the passengers of the Oswego, 
This vessel arrived there under ail the unfavorable 
cireumstances which can attend any expedition, cir- 
eumstanees, which a smal] share of prudence might 
have avoided, and which I trust will never be re- 
peated. We arrived in the worst part of the year, 
just as the rains had commenced, without houses 
over our heads, without suitable food for the sick, 
without a bottle of wine fit to be presented to a pa- 
tient. The new emigrants weré obliged to take sheller 
in the few huts then erected, and to share them with 
those already there. At night their beds and mats 
were spread over the floor of the hut, and were de-! 
luged with rain three or four times every twenty-four, 
hours. The beds of some of the sick were never | 
dry from the time they were taken ill until they died. | 
Had it not been for the benevolence ofa British cap-: 
tain, who called and made me a present of six dozen. 
of porter, many more of us must inevitably have paid. 
the debt of nature. To add to all our other difficul-| 
ties, myself being the only physician in the colony, | 


——— 


of whom itis said in a letter cf recommendation’ 
that he is all that can be desired to fill that post. 
With these fiattering prospects before them, the 
Colonization Society have deputed the rev. Mr. Boyd, 
of Philadelphia, and myself, to travel through the 
northern states, to make collections, and to form aux- 
iiary socicties, to aid in these Jaudable undertak- 
ings. In thus coming before the public, we con- 
fidently appea! to every description of persons in our 
country. To the cotton manufacturer we can say, 
here are many millions of naked people, all of whom 
would be clothed if they could barter the productions 
of the soil for cotton cloth. The cheapest yard of 
cotton manufactured in this country will sell i» the 
interior for fifty cents, and the natives will returp 
you rich dye-stulfs in exchage. To the blacksmith, 
we will say, here is a demand for millions of axes. 
hoes, hatchets, ke. if you will give them in exchange 
for the productions of the soil. The shoe-maker. 
the tanner, the currier, the potter, and almost every 
other mechanic in our country, can find a sale for 
their productions on equally favorable terms, and the 


I soon sunk under the pressure of toil and anxicty,! demand will be always inereasing with the civiliza- 
and the sick had no medical attendance. Under such) tion of that country. Will not a discerning publie, 
circumstances, what expedition of new comers, in a, always awake to its own interests, come forward and 


tropical climate, or in any climate have ever fared | 
better than wedid? Many certainly have fared much 
worse. Look atthe first settlements of Virginia, the} 
Plymouth colony, New Holland or Sierra Leone.—| 
Have any of these been settled under more favorable | 
auspices than Liberia? Yet they have all flourished | 
and are doing well.* 


The writer of this has been three years in the em- 
ployment of the American Colonization Society, and 
most of this time was spent in the colony; he has had 
the principal] share in the direction of all its affairs; 
he ig acquainted with every circumstance, and he 


set this vast machine in motion? 

is there a son! who loves the Lord Jesus Christ. 
who mourns over the multitudes now under the do- 
minion of the evil one, that will not joyfully embrace 
this opportunity of dispelling the darkness which co- 
vers the vast continent of Africa? The earth is the 
Lord’s and all the people thereof. The cattle on a 
thousand hills are his also. Will you net appropriate 
asmall part of that over which you have been made 
stewards for a time, to the porpese of redeeming for 
the rightful owner this vineyard of the Lord? 

It is the intention of the Colonization Society to 
send out an expedition in the fall, accompained with 


ledges the honor ofa gentleman that the statement he Se in 
ce made is true. If any should still be disposed to} 2” agent, physician, mussionary, teacher, carpenters, 
disbelieve the facts stated, he is in possession of books, | &¢- if funcs can be raised for this object, and we trus’ 
bilis and receipts, that will compel the most incredu-| he appliestGon will not be madein vain, 
lous or stupid to yield their belief. E. AYRES, 


Thus far the American Colonization Society has | — 
succeeded beyond their most sanguine expectations. | hia - . 4 
They have procured a territory; they have planted a Emigration to Hayti. 
colony. Itexists; it is flourishing; it is happy. It has Translated for the American, from the Port-au-Princé 
sufficient fortifications for its defence. It is supplied Telegraph, efficial gazette, 25th Julu, 1814. 
with arms and ammunition, and it bas hands and} On the commercial and political advantages tha! 
hearts, able and willing to defend it against all the) must result to the United States from a general 
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powers which can be arrayed against it in that coun- emigration of its free colored populatiun to the 
try. island of Hayti. 





The agent is happy to state, that he has been ten-| In discussing, in a former number, the interesting’ 
dered the scrvices of a gentieman who has offered to| Testion, of the colonization of the free colorec 
ro out as teacher, to instruct the children of the colo-| Pepwation of the United States, we endeavoured, 
nists and the natives. He has likewise been tender-/ P'incipally, to demonstrate that the attempt to divert 
ed the services of a carpenter, who has spent one| Me fall current of emigration to the coast of Africa, 
year on the coast, and is well acquainted with the | nas been rendered abortive, by the fact that it has 
climate, and now offers to remove his family to Mon-! Pever presented those results which only can justify 
povia, and superintend the erection of buildings. He | 't t0 @ispassionate philanthropy. Admitting that it 
likewise has before him a letter offering the services| be but the emanation of free will on the part of the 
of a gentleman to go out as governor of the colony, | Cmugrants, it should afford them, at least, an indemnity 

|for the sacrifice to which they resign themselves. 
| And where, may we ask, will they seek this indemni 

*The deaths at Sherbro, which have made sucha} ty? Will it be in the relinquishment of their mos" 
strong impression on the public mind, have no more, cherished customs, and habits? Will it be in the no- 
connexion with the healthiness of Liberia, than the: torions malignity of the climate? Will it be in the 
ceaths at New Orleans. They require no examina-| total destifution of civilization? Ina word, will it be 
tion. Several white sailors, who have been at the co- in the dangers, (of perpetual recurrence), to whie!: 
lony, have died. This, when we consider their habits, they will be exposed from the attacks of their hostile: 
is not to be wondered at. Tt is rather surprising that; savage neighbors? from whom they will, perhaps 
so many have escaped. There is one fact which! experience, at no distant period, the calamitous fate 
throws much light on the healthiness of the country, to whic!) the English colony has been so recently 
for the black race of men. There was no instance,, deveted by the Ashantees. 


in the three years during which I resided in the cojo- | These reflections have naturally caused us to re- 
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ny, of a case of fever among those who recovered| vert to our own happy isle, which a beneficent Pro 
vidence seems to Wold outas the plank of safety to the 


‘rom their first steknesy. 
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hipwrecked mariner. The extent of our eoreitory, favor of the United Siates? Since your trade is omeh 
the unparalleled fertility of our soil. “Me eternal | and as all flags which now compose it may be able 9 
pring that reigus over us; where, in «he face of the | prosecute it with ‘the same respective advantages: 
country, nature stands revealed a all the pomp of ‘The produce of the soil will be in proportion to 
maicsty and beauty. The gigantic strides that in- the force appiied to it, it is true, but the pro- 
dustry and refinement are waking among itsinhabi- portion in the exports will continue the same, 
tants, its laws guaranteeing the fullenjoyment of the with the respective nations, because the largest 
civi! and commerciz4 privileges of its citizens; its purchaser will always be able to govern the market. 
means of defence; its situation in the centre of the | Such an objection wouid be admissible if the increasé 
Antiliean Archiyelago, which must one day render it of our population was natural; that is, if the fountain 
the depot of tke wealth, and, might we so express it, of our present generation was suddenly enlarged by 
the bridge yiich is to unite the commerce of the two its own tributary streams only, but it is not so. The 
worlds. All these advantages lave induced in us the additional strength introduced into our country from 
pelief mat Hayti, with regard to its emigrants, as far the United States, bearing with it the manners, taste, 
outweighs the colony of Guyane [rancaise, as the language andimpress of the North American charac- 
neasures of the Hayticn government transcend those | ter, the change with them will be only in the country 
of France, as relative to the security of their civil) and laws, the all-powerful influence of custom will 
and political rights. Ithas been with the most lively | be undiminished; and it is but reasonable to suppose 
-atisfaction that we have scen the respectable and, that the trade with these states: in supplying them 
patriotic citizens of New York take the first step, with articles of the first necessity, or of luxury, will 
toward the accomplishmenutof this important object. obtain so much the greater preference as these arti- 
The citizens comprising the committee are too pow-| cles will be the more adapted to their taste. North 
erfully animated by the spirit of policy and humanity | America, constituting herself the supplier, of the most 
got to promote with all their zeal and activity an im- _, essentia! articles for consumption to this new body,this 
mediate acquiescence in the propositions of the Hay-| last will endeavor to deliver her commodities in return 
tien government. Philanthropy, we are well aware, | for what she will receive, and if at the present mo- 
seeks for no other remuneration for its generous | ment, the U. States export the fifth proportion of our 
jeeds, than their good results; but, in order to pros | produce, we may say, without exaggerating, that she 
trate the reign which prejudice obtains over some, | will export the half, and that she will add in propor- 
and the paralyzing effect of indifference over others, | tion to her importations. Another not less important 
we must put in motion the all-controlling spring of | consideration with the United States, even setting 
if interest. Wis with this view that we now lay be-| aside the advantages we have just pointed out, and 
fore those interested, the following prospectus of the | those which are in immediate connection with its in- 
commercial and political benefits arising from the | ternal security, is, that the void left by the withdraw- 
Haytien emigration plan being carried into full effect. | al of 400,000 souls, will bring into more active and 
No one will presume to controvert the proposition, | successful exercise, the arts professions and employ- 
that the more consumers that a manufecturing state ment of a numerous class of indigent white citizens, 
gains to itself, from a country exelusively agricultural, | who now maintain an unequal competition with them 
the more outlets it affords to the industry of its in-,in the cities. But what should attract the attention 
habitants: for, under the direction of a wise govern-j| of all sections of the union, but more imperatively 
ment, the commercial advantages are in nearly equal | call that of the south, is, that having felt for a long pe- 
vatio with its population. It follows that whatever riod the necessity for diminishing the alarming in- 
promotes the one must insure the other. This posi- crease of their siaves, they will be enabled, without 
tion admitted, we think that, far from yielding to the | dread of future consequences, to manumit, and trans- 
chimerica) fears which certain sophists wish to in-| port successively to our island, such of their popula- 
fuse into the minds of the people of color, the United | tion as are now groaning under the burden of slavery. 
States should hasten to give them this direction; for | By this means, they will roet out the political cancer 
400,009 souls, recovering among us, the vigor, of | which is now preying on their vitals; by this, they will 
which a system of subjection and cegradation has | extend and strengthen their foreign relations; they 
divested them, will exalt and strengthen the future | will be able to erect their institutions upon inde- 
relations and mutual interests of North America and | structible bases. So long as the U. States bears with- 
Hayti. rom the epoch of the declaration of our in- | in its bosom a population of two millions, strangers to 
dependence to the year 1814, Great Britain and the | its general interests as weil as to the very existence of 
United States had monopolized the trade with our the country, and disposed from the very character of 
island. From that period a more liberal policy in-' the condition to which it is subjected, to shake violent- 
duced the admission of French vessels under foreign | ly the yoke that oppresses them, disposed to second 
flags. The description of cargoes imported in Ameri-|cvery faction from within and every enemy from 
can bottoms which could not, in the commencement, , without, which may seek to dazzle or enlighten them 
maintain a rivalship with those two nations, has now | by the real or false light of liberty, it slumbers upon 
ejtained a decided superiority over both; arising | the brink of a voleano, where the explosion wil] be 
from the cireumstance that the most lucrative trade | the more appalling, as it may be longer retarded. 
is that to which the nearer vicinity of countries, | Again, the superiority which cultivation attains under 
grant the greatest activity to the capital employed, free hands, is no longer a problem; it is abundantly 
and of which the articles of exchange are of the | conspicuous in the northern states, and its suceess is 
greatest necessity. ina word, of 1,000 bottoms an- | so general as shouid no longer retard its adoption in 
hually registered in our ports, constituting the total | the improvement of manufactures and the cultivation 
#f 190,000 tons, the United States claims double that | of lands. We, therefore, hope that no motive, not 
of all other nations united, and one half in the total even that of a chimerical interest, will longer be ey 
amount of importations. It is true that the prepor- | posed to ihe speedy abolition of slavery throughout tine 
tion of the exportations is not so favorable to them; | southern states; and we repeat that by direeting the 
but it depends on themselves to turn this last balance current ofemigration to Hayti will be to augment their 
n their own favor, by promoting the emigration to | foreign commerce, as well as to afferd facilities to 9 
our island, of those of our colored brethren whose | considerable portion of their indigent white popula 
presence among them has heretofore been endured tion. It will accelerate the annihilation of slavery. 
only as an evil for which they had no remedy. It) it will arrest the progress of corruption which now 
Wul, perhaps, be asked, how will the increase of | preys upon the nation—tfinal!y, it will establish. for- 
your population incline the scale ef your exports in lever its happiness. its glory, and its indeperdeanc: 
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National Wealth. 


Calculations of the nature of that which follows, even 
though in some cases they may be incorrect or er- 
roneous, are still useful, and always interesting. 


[From the Louisiana (N. 0.) Advertiser.) 


With a view to dispel the gloom which may have 
been cast over the public mind, by the representa- 
tions of national distress, 1 have undertaken to make 
a calculation of the wealth and resources of the na- 
tion, which is submitted, not as fractionally correct, 
but as giving a general idea of the capacity of the 


country—the population—the capital—the product— 
the subsiste:ce. 


The population may now be estimated at about 
12,000,000. 
Whole territory, 1,200,000,000 acres 

uncultivated lands, at $2 
50,000,000 cultivated lands, $10, 


: 500,000,000 
2,090,000 buildings, $500 each 











1,000,000,000 
3,900,000 ,000 
10,000,000 cattle, at $10 100,000,000 
2,000,000 horses at 50 100,000,000 
10,000,000 sheep, at 3 30,000,009 
19,000,000 hogs at 4 40,000,000 
270,000,000 
4,170,000,000 
CAPITAL INVESTED. 
Banks 200,000,000 
Insurance, 50,000,000 
Government stock, 90,000,000 


Manufacturers incorporated 80,000,000 
Ditto unincerporated, 60,000,000 


Ditto dom. and mechanics 200,000,000 


Turnpikes, canals & bridges 100,000,000 
Private loans and discount, 30,000,000 


- Employed in foreign com- 


_ merce 200,000,000 

Ditto in coasting and do- 2 300,000,000 
mestic trade, 

In slaves, 450,000,000 


in implements of industry, 50,000,000 





In household furniture, 200,000,000 
la tonnage, foreign trade, 50,000,000 
In ditto coasting trade, 30,000,000 
2,090,000,000 
Product of agriculture, 450,000,000 
Ditto of manufacturers, 300,000,000 
Ditto of commerce, 60,000,000 
Ditto of rents, 150,000,000 


Ditto of professional pur- 
suits . 100,000,000 





Ditto of capital, 200,000,000 

Ditto of labor, 200,000,000 

Nitto of revenue, 10,000,000 
1,470,000,000 





{mount of national wealth, $7,730,000,000 


Perhaps no greater precision can be arrived atin an 
estimate of the wealth and resources of the country, 
and perhaps every one would calculate differently. 
In preparing this, all the data within reach was re- 
sorted to, and it is supposed rather under than over- 
rated. If it should turn the attention of the public to 


their actual prosperous condition, the object in view 
will be attained. 


The following is an attempt to show the cost of the 
annual subsistence of the whole nation: 
Acriculture supplies, 

Manufactures ditto, 
Commerce ditto, 


pine — 


300,000,000 
200,000,000 
70,000,000 


| 


$2,400,000,000 § 








aia } 





— 
Capital supplies 
Rents, houses and lands, $150,000,000 
Physic, law ané gospel, 50,000,000 
Education, charitit: &¢, 100,000,000 
Pleasures & miscellaneous, 50,000,000 
Animals, labor & pleasure, 50,000,000 
Household labor, &c. 129,000,000 
Provender for 30 millions 
animals, 100,020,000 
———— 550,000,0% 





Sum required for annual subsisience $1, 20,000 00% 


CHRONICLE. 
_ The family ofthe late Cesar A. Rodney has arriy2 
at New Castle (Del.) from Buenos Ayres in the brig 
America. i 

Don Jose Manuel Salazar, minister from the Co. 
lombian government, has arrived at Boston. 

Appointments by the president. Elias Glenn, of Mary. 
land, to be judge of the United States for the dis. 
trict of Maryland, in place of Theodorick Bland, re. 
signed. 

Nathanial Williams, of Maryland, to be attorney of 
the United States for the district of Maryland, ir 
place of Elias Glenn, appointed judge. 

The president has recognized John Home Purves, as 
the British consul for Florida, to reside at Pensacola: 
Bryant B. Tilden,as Brazilian vice counsul at Boston; 
Herman Bruen, as Brazilian vice consul at New York: 
James Morrell, as Brazilian vice consul at Philade}- 
phia; Edward J. Coale as Brazilian vice consul « 
Baitimore; and Christopher Neale, as Brazilian vice 
consul at Alexandria. 

La Fayette lamps. Mr. Sanderson of Philadelphia, 
has invented a civic lamp, on an economical plan, fo: 
the purpose of illuminating the windows of houses, 
&ec. Itis said that one gallon of oil will supply two 
hundred of these lamps, and five dollars purchases 
thousand of them. 

Five thousand dollars reward. The Atlantic and Ame- 
rican Marine Insurance Companies, of New York, 
have offered five thousand dollars reward to any per- 
son who will deliver to them the schooner Dolphin, 
and the specie, about 40,000 dollars, which was in 
her when she upset at sea on the 10th July last. 

Philadelphia. A serious riot occurred in Philade’- 
phia on the 7th inst. A negro was brought before 
judge Levy, charged with being a run-away slave 
The judge remanded him to jail. As the officers 
were taking the prisoner to the Arch street apart- 
ments, they were met near the theatre, in Chesnu' 
street, by about one hundred and fifty blacks, armeé 
with bludgeons, who attempted a rescue. The of 
ficers held on to their prisoner, but retreated. The 
magistrates, constables, and all the officers of the 
mayor’s court, (which was compelled to adjourn,) 
went to the assistance of the sheriff’s officers, and 
succeeded in securing seven of the ringleaders, who, 
with the slave, were com mitted to prison. 

Marble, ofa superior quality for substantial and or 
namental building, and in exhaustless quantities, is 
quarrying with success about twenty miles from Ne¥ 
York, and within four of tide water. 

Important discovery. The late heavy rains in Pen0- 
sylvania, have been the cause of the discovery of a0 
extensive coal mine in Montgomery county. The co2 
has been pronounced by judges to be of a superi® 
quality. 

The total shipment of cotton from New Orleav' 
the present season was 141,267 bales. 

The Jength of thé pipes required to light the paris! 
of Mary-le-Bone, London, with gas, exceeds sixt! 
miles. 
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